THE MAN I KNEW

band written clearly all over the horrible man's face. My
forebodings were not ill-founded, for within a fortnight of
his return to France Douglas wrote telling me how he had
also been warned by General Lyautey against him.

The agreement was ultimately signed, but before he put
his signature to it Douglas insisted on a clause being added
whereby it was clearly stated that the British army was
definitely to take its orders from him and him alone.
Douglas was afterwards asked by the Cabinet to prepare a
statement bearing on any future offensives which were
agreed upon by Nivelle and himself.

Immediately after his return to France Douglas heard of
the resignation of General Lyautey, the French Minister of
War. Douglas liked Lyautey. He found him trustworthy and
not given to making promises that he could not fulfil. He
was always very friendly towards Douglas and quite clearly
realised how badly he had been treated. Douglas hoped that
M. Thomas, the Minister of Munitions, would not succeed
him as it was rumoured he might. M. Thomas was a socialist
and obviously exerted a tremendous influence over Lloyd
George. Indeed, Douglas always said that the latter's actions
at the Calais conferences had been to a great degree
prompted by M. Thomas, who had made difficulties for
Douglas in other directions as well.

Lord Derby visited Douglas and in the course of con-
versation told him that he could see now the truth of
Douglas's statement about the Somme battles and how the
wearing out of the enemy was having a very weakening
effect on his morale and fighting capabilities.

France was not without her political troubles at this time,
and the Premier, M. Briand, resigned. M. Painleve, who
succeeded General Lyautey as Minister of War, met Douglas
shortly after his appointment* Douglas found that he de-
plored the differences of opinion between the two countries
and, like Douglas, realised that to bring the war to a success-
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